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out, the child was openly refreshed. At all other
times throughout the service it was motionless, and
stood on the seat of the large pew, closely fitted into
the corner, like a rain-water pipe.

The personage never opened his book, and never
looked at the clergyman. He never sat down either,
hut stood with his arms leaning on the top of the
pew, and his forehead sometimes shaded with his
right hand, always looking at the church door. It
was a long church for a church of its size, and he was
at the upper end, but he always looked at the door.
That he was an old bookkeeper, or an old trader who
had kept his own books, and that he might be seen
at the Bank of England about Dividend times, no
doubt. That he had lived in the City all his life
and was disdainful of other localities, no doubt. Why
he looked at the door, I never absolutely proved, but
it is my belief that he lived in expectation of the time
when the citizens would come back to live in the
City, and its ancient glories would be renewed. He
appeared to expect that this would occur on a Sunday,
and that the wanderers would first appear, in the
deserted churches, penitent and humbled. Hence, he
looked at the door, which they never darkened.
Whose child the child was, whether the child of a
disinherited daughter, or some parish orphan whom
* the personage had adopted, there was nothing to lead
up to. - It never played, or skipped, or smiled. Once,
the idea occurred to me that it was an automaton,
and that the personage had made it; but following
the strange couple out one Sunday, I heard the
personage say to it, " Thirteen thousand pounds";
to which it added in a weak human voice, " Seven-
teen and fourpence." Four Sundays I followed them
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